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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


This  address  was  delivered  before  the  Federation  of 
Illinois  Colleges  and  soon  afterwards  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  at 
Fresno,  Cal.,  and  is  published  in  response  to  numerous 
requests  by  the  College  Commission  of  said  church.  It  is 
hoped  that  its  careful  reading  may  help  to  arouse  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  work  the  Christian  college  is  doing, 
and  to  give  it  a  deeper  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
church  at  large. 

It  is  the  expressed  wish  of  the  General  Assembly  that 
every  pastor  should  preach  at  least  one  sermon  per  year  on 
the  advantages  of  higher  education  and  keep  his  people 
fully  informed  concerning  the  advantages  offered  in  their 
own  institutions  of  learning.  This  address  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  catalogues  and  other  announcements  will 
be  found  full  of  suggestions  for  such  a  talk. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE 


This  is  a  large  world  in  which  we  live;  there  is  much  in 
it  for  us  to  learn.  That  which  is  on  the  surface  of  things 
and  open  to  the  senses  is  but  a  small  part  of  it.  The  unseen 
is  really  its  essence  and  its  life.  It  is  through  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  seen  and  the  unseen  that  self-development  is  pos¬ 
sible.  This  is  the  law  of  self-realization.  The  limits  of  that 
realization  are  in  the  infinite,  because  the  universe  is  also 
infinite  in  its  fathomableness. 

When  Adam  was  told  to  go  forth  and  have  dominion,  it 
was  not  simply  to  be  over  the  life  that  swarmed  the  sea  and 
earth  and  air,  but  over  the  sea  and  earth  and  air  themselves 
and  over  the  forces  that  hold  them  in  subjection  as  well. 
The  fullness  of  that  dominion  was  to  be  attained  only  through 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  an  old  adage  that  the  victor 
in  any  contest  takes  into  himself  the  strength  and  skill  of  his 
vanquished  foe;  that  is  the  law  of  all  knowledge-getting. 
The  larger  the  range  and  the  more  exhaustive  the  search 
for  the  truth,  the  greater  must  be  the  resultant  growth  and 
the  resultant  vision  of  the  self. 

The  conception  of  God  universally  held,  includes  his  om¬ 
niscience  and  omnipotence  as  well  as  his  goodness  and  love. 
As  his  sons,  created  in  his  likeness,  it  must  be  that  we  have 
the  possibilities  of  all  that  he  himself  possesses.  It  would, 
therefore,  seem  that  it  is  just  as  incumbent  upon  us  to  be 
wise  and  powerful  as  it  is  to  be  good  and  loving;  indeed  the 
fullest  possibilities  of  the  latter  are  involved  in  the  former. 

The  instinct  for  knowledge  and  power  has  ever  been  an 
impelling  force,  driving  the  race  forward  towards  it's  larger 
inheritance  and  towards  its  author.  The  simple  lessons  given 
at  the  mother’s  knee  and  the  profound  lecture  in  the  halls 
of  the  great  university  have  the  same  end  in  view.  The  in¬ 
dividual  efforts  of  private  tutors  and  the  united  and  well- 
planned  efforts  of  an  organized  army  of  schoolmasters  mean 
the  same  thing.  The  little  red  schoolhouse  down  the  lane 
and  the  magnificently  equipped  laboratories  and  museums  on 
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university  hill  speak  one  and  the  same  story.  So  do  all  those 
co-operative  institutions — the  home,  the  press,  the  church, 
the  village  library,  the  palaces  of  art  and  industry,  the 
smoking  furnaces  and  the  mighty  ships  that  ever  cross  and 
recross  the  seas. 

The  Search  for  God. 

The  search  for  knowledge  is  said  to  be  the  search  for  God, 
but  it  is  just  as  clearly  the  search  for  self.  In  finding  himself, 
that  is  this  larger  self,  man  finds  God.  He  never  finds  him 
any  other  way.  How  limited  then  must  be  the  God  of  the 
simple  minded  peasant  compared  with  the  God  of  the  man 
who  sees  his  glory  in  the  heavens  above  him,  his  handiwork 
in  the  firmament  round  about  him;  to  whom  each  day 
uttereth  speech  and  each  night  showeth  knowledge. 

Kepler  declared  thar  after  exhausting  his  powers  in  the 
vain  search  for  the  laws  that  were  to  make  his  name  im¬ 
mortal,  he  simply  strove  to  think  God’s  thoughts  after  him 
and  the  laws  for  which  he  was  seeking  soon  took  form  and 
meaning.  Every  true  interpreter  of  nature  and  of  nature’s 
laws,  however  humble  his  sphere,  does  exactly  the  same 
thing,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously.  Everything  in 
the  universe  is  the  expression  of  a  thought  which  was  first 
existent  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator.  That  thought  is  its 
meaning,  and  whoever  discovers  the  meaning  of  the  tiniest 
flower  or  of  the  mightiest  cataract  thinks  as  God  thought 
and  rises  that  much  toward  God.  The  development  of  the 
mind,  the  education  of  man,  is  the  highest  duty  imposed 
upon  the  race.  His  quickening,  his  growth,  his  enlargement, 
his  self-realization,  his  divine  rehabilitation  is  its  mission  and 
its  destiny. 

The  organization  of  an  educational  system  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  at  every  step  by  its  divine  end,  which  is  to  make  men 
gods  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  help  them  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  their  heritage  as  sons  of  God.  Dante  says  that  the 
object  of  education  is  to  fit  man  for  eternity,  but  Milton 
states  it  better  when  he  says  that  it  is  to  enable  man  to  regain 
what  he  lost  in  Adam’s  fall. 

The  difficulty  with  our  educational  ideals  is  that,  on  the  one 
side,  while  striving  to  magnify  religion  we  have  really  mini¬ 
mized  both  its  sphere  and  its  function;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
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while  magnifying  the  importance  of  education,  we  have  failed 
to  recognize  sufficiently  its  genesis  and  its  fruition  in  religion. 
In  our  efforts  to  make  saints  we  have  failed  to  make  men, 
and  in  our  efforts  to  make  men,  we  have  fallen  far  short  of 
making  saints.  Between  the  two  conceptions,  particularly  in 
the  higher  realms  of  learning,  the  line  of  cleavage  has  often 
been  most  marked,  much  to  the  confusion  both  of  science 
and  religion.  The  first  conception  ignores  in  its  larger  sense 
the  command  to  go  forth  and  have  dominion,  and  the  seconcj 
ignores  the  command  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
soul,  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  mind,  with  all  thy 
strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  The  true  conception  is 
that  which  finds  each  in  the  other,  and  which  depends  for 
the  quickening  of  the  moral  sense  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
truth  wherever  found  and  culminates  in  complete  and  holy 
alliance  with  its  Author. 

Religious  Education  and  the  Schools. 

Historically,  education  as  the  concern  of  the  church  has 
occasionally  revealed  the  larger  meaning  of  its  mission,  but 
its  theological  myopy  has  too  frequently  prevented  the  fuller 
realization  of  that  mission.  Education  as  the  concern  of  the 
state,  has  generally  found  its  meaning  in  state  service,  rather 
than  in  individual  development  and  racial  progress. 

The  state,  in  becoming  the  sponsor  for  the  education  of  its 
citizens,  for  a  long  time  conceded  the  right  of  the  church  to 
control  the  appointment  of  teachers,  or  at  least  to  provide 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools  in  connection  with  the 
daily  program,  but  it  is  now  excluded  from  all  such  privileges 
and  the  state  is  supreme.  The  only  recognizable  vestige  of 
the  distinctly  church  school  remaining  is  the  brief  devotional 
exercise  which  Christian  teachers  and  Christian  sentiment 
still  retain  in  many  schools,  but  even  that  is  gone  in  many 
localities. 

The  nationalizing  of  our  educational  system  has  gradually 
eliminated  all  formal  religious  instruction  from  our  schools, 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  its  devoted  friends.  Substitutes  in 
the  way  of  lessons  on  morals  and  manners  that  might  not 
offend  our  non-religious  friends  have  been  offered,  but  the 
void  is  painfully  evident  still.  Were  it  not  for  the  splendid 
loyalty  and  the  consecrated  lives  of  the  teachers  of  our  coun- 
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try,  a  large  majority  of  whom  are  active  Christian  men  and 
women,  and  their  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  the 
spiritual  enlightenment  of  their  pupils,  the  loss  to  the  schools 
would  be  far  more  evident  than  it  is.  Our  hope  and  our 
salvation  lie  in  the  character  of  the  teaching  profession,  rather 
than  in  the  things  they  are  authorized  and  required  to  teach. 

It  is  no  credit  to  us  that  this  elimination  of  formal  religious 
instruction  from  the  public  schools  has  been  made  possible 
because  of  the  narrow  sectarianism  among  the  various 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  and  a  consequent  unwilling¬ 
ness  for  a  teacher,  not  of  our  particular  creed,  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  even  in  the  agreed  essentials  of  religion.  This  of  course 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average  man,  even  among  the 
clergy,  was  unable  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  charac¬ 
teristic  dogmas  of  his  particular  church  and  the  fundamentals 
of  creeds  in  general,  but  this  explanation  does  not  change  the 
result  of  the  error.  We  assumed  the  burden  of  such  in¬ 
struction  for  the  home  and  the  church,  both  of  which  as  a 
general  rule  have  proved  inadequate  to  the  task.  The  results 
are  so  unsatisfactory  that  many  of  the  best  minds  of  our 
country  are  thoughtfully  and  devotedly  giving  much  time  and 
strength  to  the  study  of  the  problems  of  the  religious  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  youth.  With  all  our  wonderful  progress  in  the 
various  branches  of  learning  and  of  industry,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  not  keeping  equal  pace  in 
the  theological  or  religious  education  of  the  people.  We  are 
not  succeeding  in  magnifying  as  we  should  the  fact  that 
religion  is  as  much  a  part  of  a  complete  education  as  literature 
or  science  or  philosophy,  and  consequently  are  not  giving  in¬ 
struction  in  it  as  systematically  as  in  them.  The  intellectual 
ideals  are  enlarging  more  rapidly  than  the  religious,  with 
corresponding  lack  of  religious  interest  and  stability.  The 
man  grows  in  intellectual  vision  and  power,  but  his  theological 
notions  are  too  frequently  still  those  of  his  childhood.  He 
becomes  fascinated  with  material  things,  and  spiritual  apathy 
if  not  atrophy  follows.  In  this  explanation,  which  is  psy¬ 
chological  rather  than  religious,  lies  the  reason  for  that  gen¬ 
eral  indifference  which  pervades  the  professional  and  busi¬ 
ness  world.  The  sentiment  remains,  perhaps,  but  the  convic¬ 
tion  is  gone  and  religion  has  lost  its  seriousness  so  far,  at 
least,  as  it  is  related  to  the  present  life. 
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The  Spiritual  Nature. 

Man’s  nature  is  conceded  to  be  three-fold — physical,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual.  These  three  natures  have  their  cor¬ 
responding  stages  of  development.  The  child’s  energies  are 
almost  wholly  occupied  with  his  physical  development.  They 
are  soon  shared  in  his  intellectual  development  and  late  in 
youth  his  intellect  dominates  over  his  physical  nature.  There 
may  be  ample  provision  for  both  in  the  organization  of  our 
public  school  system,  but  in  what  way  is  the  coming  man’s 
spiritual  education  provided  for? 

That  we  may  now  proceed  with  a  clearer  understanding, 
permit  me  to  explain  what  we  mean  by  the  spiritual  nature. 
It  were  a  simple  way  of  putting  it  to  say  that  it  is  that  part 
of  us  which  is  not  included  in  our  physical  and  intellectual 
natures.  If  these  are  taken  away,  what  is  really  left?  Back 
of  both  is  the  ego,  the  self,  that  of  which  the  other  two  are 
but  the  manifestation  and  expression.  They  are  the  spiritual 
nature  in  action.  It  being  present,  the  other  two  will  sooner 
or  later  appear  as  its  manifestation.  The  spiritual  nature 
then  would  seem  to  be  the  essence  of  the  self.  There  was 
a  time  when  it  had  no  body,  when  it  had  none  of  that  which 
we  call  knowledge.  There  will  be  a  time  when  both  body 
and  knowledge  shall  vanish  away,  but  the  spirit  will  always 
remain. 

What  further  may  we  say  of  this  essence  of  the  self,  this 
source  of  all  my  conscious  activities,  my  feelings,  my  affec¬ 
tions,  my  motives,  my  ambitions,  my  passions — this  autocrat 
of  my  inner  nature  whose  every  command  I  obey;  who  lulls 
me  to  peaceful  sleep  when  the  day’s  labor  is  well  done  and 
who  tosses  me  about  on  my  bed  in  remorse  for  evils  com¬ 
mitted,  out  of  whose  depths  are  always  rising  in  perennial 
freshness  never  satisfied  longings  for  the  beautiful  and  the 
true, 

Dreams  of  a  self-to-be, 

Visions  of  coming  divinity? 

The  question  is  partly  answered  in  the  form  of  its  asking, 
but  it  is  too  important  to  let  it  pass  at  that.  Basic  ideas  are 
difficult  to  define.  They  evade  analysis  because  they  are 
already  elemental  and  ultimate.  They  resist  limitation  or 
equivalency,  which  is  the  purpose  of  a  definition,  and  yet  are 
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none  the  less  real  on  that  account.  Who  can  define  space, 
save  by  a  quirk  that  it  is  that  in  which  objects  occur?  So, 
similarly,  time  is  defined  as  that  in  which  events  occur.  The 
man  who  attempts  to  define  the  word  thing  will  soon  find 
himself  in  the  plight  of  the  cat  which  was  chasing  its  own  tail 
around  a  cherry  tree.  There  are  some  ideas  that  are  the 
intuitive  convictions  of  the  race.  They  do  not  need  definition 
nor  substantiation,  though  that  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  learned  about  them.  On  the  contrary  it  means 
that  they  are  fundamentals,  essentials  and  universals,  all  else 
being  contingent  and  dependable. 

Now  of  nothing  of  which  I  can  conceive  is  this  more  true 
than  of  that  which  we  call  the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  It 
cannot  be  measured  for  it  has  neither  height  not  depth,  nor 
any  other  dimension  and  yet  embraces  all  heights  and  all 
depths.  It  cannot  be  weighed,  for  no  force  of  gravity  how¬ 
ever  subtle  has  the  slightest  influence  upon  it  and  yet  every¬ 
thing  in  the  universe  attracts  it.  It  responds  to  no  reagent 
which  the  laboratories  of  science  have  devised  for  discovering 
its  secrets  and  yet  every  one  of  them  is  its  own  creation. 
It  cannot  speak  and  yet  there  is  no  voice  in  which  it  is  not 
heard.  It  is  hidden  from  every  sense  and  yet  sees  through 
them  all.  It  escapes  our  search  for  itself  and  yet  bathes  our 
whole  being  in  its  rare,  life-giving  ether. 

It  is  an  assertive  presence  in  all  of  us  and  gives  rise  to  the 
perennial  miracle  of  the  double  consciousness,  the  self  know¬ 
ing  at  once  itself  and  the  world  outside  as  well.  Without  it 
personal  pronouns  would  never  have  been  spoken,  impulse 
would  never  have  been  more  than  physical  reaction,  motives 
would  never  have  been  born,  the  unseen  would  never  have 
been  revealed,  man  would  ever  have  been  the  slave  to  his 
physical  appetites  and  his  shameless  passions.  His  spiritual 
nature  is  his  priceless  heritage,  his  life,  his  present,  his  future. 
It  initiates  its  own  ideals  and  its  own  activities.  Every 
activity  in  the  physical  universe  is  but  the  transmutation  of 
some  other  activity,  but  spiritual  activities  have  their  begin¬ 
ning  and  origin  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  They  give 
color  and  character  to  everything  he  does,  to  every  thought, 
to  every  affection,  to  every  desire.  Out  of  it  come  the  issues 
of  all  human  life,  out  of  it  come  inventions  and  cunning 
devices,  creations  of  convenience  and  beauty,  commerce, 
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poetry,  literature,  music,  science,  ethics,  government,  social 
institutions,  ideals  of  life,  purpose,  ambition,  weal  or  woe, 
vice  or  virtue,  oppression  or  liberty.  It  makes  and  unmakes 
kingdoms,  establishes  justice  and  preserves  peace  among  men. 

It  is  further  distinguished  from  man’s  other  natures  in  that 
its  true  sphere  of  activity  is  in  the  supersensuous  world  and 
that  it  finds  its  highest  satisfaction  in  working  out  the  finer 
problems  of  beauty  and  goodness  and  truth  in  nature,  in  art, 
and  in  human  experience.  In  its  best  estate  its  fruits  are 
“love,  joy,  peace,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  tem¬ 
perance.” 

As  the  immortal  part  of  man  it  should  be  magnified  in  all 
educational  method.  The  development  of  his  other  natures 
is  the  process  by  which  his  spiritual  nature  is  developed. 
The  more  spiritual  the  forces  and  methods,  the  more  success¬ 
fully  will  the  spirit  be' quickened  and  enlarged. 

Its  universally  recognized  characteristics  are  morality  and 
religion,  and  the  spiritual  nature  is  usually  in  mind  when 
speaking  of  the  moral  and  religious  nature.  It  is  so  desig¬ 
nated  in  nearly  all  systems  of  educational  reformers  from 
Plato  down  to  the  present  day,  all  of  them,  almost  without 
exception,  considering  it  the  greatest  concern  of  education. 

Charlemagne  organized  his  scheme  of  instruction  on  the 
theory  that  the  basis  of  political  unity  is  a  unity  of  ideas 
and  morals  and  that  moral  unity  is  found  only  in  religion. 
Pestalozzi  insists  that  all  education  that  is  not  founded  on 
the  Christian  religion  is  defective  and  incomplete.  Rosen- 
krantz  says  that  the  culmination  of  the  educational  effort  for 
the  individual  is  religion;  that  the  finite  individual  finds  him¬ 
self  only  in  his  alliance  with  the  infinite.  Herbert  Spencer 
says  that  to  educate  reason  without  educating  desire  is  like 
selling  a  repeating  rifle  to  a  savage.  You  do  not  tame  the 
brute  in  man,  you  only  arm  it.  Doctor  Harper  declares  that 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  will  be  the  effect  of  fifty  years  of 
this  education  that  is  everywhere  doing  sd  much  for  the  in¬ 
tellect  and  so  little  for  the  moral  nature.  President  Slocum 
well  says  that  “the  life  of  any  college  graduate  cannot  be 
regarded  as  successful  which  is  a  moral  failure.”  Doctor 
Brooks  declares  that  It  is  important  that  “the  university  life 
should  be  permeated  throughout  with  the  deepest  religious 
and  moral  spirit.”  Professor  Ramsey  makes  an  eloquent 
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appeal  for  the  revival  of  the  idea  in  our  colleges  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  the  spiritual  life.  President  Chase  says 
that  “the  university  should  encourage  sane,  healthy,  trustful, 
God-loving  and  man-serving  religion.” 

It  is  probably  needless  for  me  to  say  that  the  moral  in¬ 
struction  for  which  the  church  stands  is  based  upon  the 
Christian  religion.  Morality  finds  its  origin  and  its  meaning 
in  religion.  The  element  of  responsibility  in  morality  rises 
to  supreme  heights  in  religion,  where  God  and  man  are  in 
fellowship  and  communion.  The  merely  moral  man  does  not 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  with  the  fervor  so 
characteristic  of  the  truly  religious  man.  The  spirit  finds 
its  way  through  morality,  but  its  life  and  destiny  in  religion. 

I  hope  that  we  are  now  clearly  agreed  on  two  things :  First, 
on  the  existence,  character  and  importance  of  the  spiritual 
nature  in  man;  second,  on  the  supreme  necessity  for  making 
its  development  and  culture  the  chief  end  in  all  schemes  for 
his  education.  We  are  probably  also  agreed  on  the  statement 
that  the  home  and  the  church  are  not  accomplishing  as  much 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  as  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  formerly  accomplished  under  the  care 
of  the  church. 

The  Vital  Question. 

The  vital  question  before  us  is,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?  Shall  we  demand  the  restoration  of  formal  religious 
instruction  to  the  public  schools  or  shall  we  maintain  paro¬ 
chial  schools  for  the  children  of  the  church  in  which  we  can 
provide  for  as  much  religious  instruction  as  we  wish?  All 
of  us  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  and  the 
extra  expense  of  supporting  parochial  schools  makes  the 
burden  heavier  than  most  of  us  can  bear. 

The  superb  organization  of  the  public  school  system,  with 
its  commodious  and  generously  equipped  buildings,  con¬ 
venient  to  the  home  of  almost  every  child  in  the  land,  and 
with  its  well  trained  and  well  paid  army  of  teachers,  en¬ 
ables  it  to  give  instruction  far  superior  to  that  offered  by 
other  schools  except  in  certain  favorable  and  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  localities.  There  can  be  no  room  for  a  moment’s  dispute 
over  the  assertion  that  for  his  intellectual  education  the 
American  child  can  find  no  better  place  than  in  the  public 
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schools,  of  our  country.  Exceptions  there  may  be,  but  they 
are  not  very  numerous,  comparatively  speaking.  I  may  go 
further  without  fear  of  contradiction  in  saying  that  the  in¬ 
fluences  making  for  the  social  and  moral  education  of  the 
child  are  better  in  the  average  public  school  than  in  the  aver¬ 
age  home.  Whatever  its  defects  may  be,  its  virtues  have 
deservedly  won  the  confidence  of  all  classes  of  people  and  it 
is  as  firmly  fixed  in  their  affections  as  any  other  institution 
in  our  modern  civilization.  It  is  the  only  means  yet  devised 
for  insuring  the  education  and  enlightenment  of  all  the  people, 
an  absolute  essential  in  a  democratic  form  of  government.  It 
is  the  only  successful  plan  ever  inaugurated  for  the  breaking 
down  of  caste  and  the  elevation  of  the  common  people.  The 
schoolroom  is  the  only  place  where  the  children  of  the  vicious 
and  the  lawless  as  a  whole  can  be  brought  regularly  into 
close  and  sympathetic  relationship  with  finer  natures  and 
where  higher  ideals  of  life  can  be  effectually  held  up  before 
them.  Even  though  religious  instruction  proper  is  eliminated, 
it  is  performing  a  great  service  for  morality  and  religion  as 
well  as  for  the  intellectual,  industrial  and  civic  education  of 
our  youth. 

It  is  here  to  stay  and  its  formal  relation  to  the  church  will 
not  be  resumed  in  generations  to  come,  if  ever.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  and  will  always  be  the  privilege  of  the  church,  as  the 
conserver  of  morality  and  religion,  to  exert  its  influence  in 
the  conduct  of  the  schools  for  greater  attention  to  the  spir¬ 
itual  life  of  the  child  and  for  a  close  articulation  with  its 
home  and  religious  life. 

Two  other  things  must  be  done  by  the  Christian  world. 
Religious  education  must  be  more  intelligently  organized  and 
conducted  in  the  home  and  in  the  church.  Its  old  place  must 
be  restored  to  it  with  modern  settings  and  modern  method. 
It  must  be  correlated  with  the  advancing  range  of  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  and  these  three  great  educational  and 
civilizing  forces  must  keep  sympathetic  step  with  each  other 
in  directing  developing  childhood.  They  must  be  kept  in 
harmony  as  far  as  possible  in  aim  and  in  method,  supplement¬ 
ing  and  complementing  each  other  da>  by  day  for  the  one 
great  purpose — the  building  up  of  the  true  man  and  the  true 
woman,  fit  for  the  life  that  now  is  and  for  that  which  is  to 


come. 
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In  all  of  this  our  efforts  at  best  will  continue  to  fall  short 
of  our  ideals  and  the  next  question  arising  is,  in  what  other 
ways  may  the  church  strengthen  its  influence  in  the  school, 
in  the  home  and  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity?  I  think  it  can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  proper  proportion  of  church  schools  and  colleges. 

In  support  of  this  statement,  permit  me  to  explain  myself 
somewhat  at  length.  It  is  a  psychological  fact  that  however 
well  defined  a  child’s  ideals  of  character  and  conduct  are  be¬ 
fore  he  enters  upon  the  pursuit  of  the  secondary  or  high 
school  subjects,  he  soon  finds  himself  more  or  less  at  sea  re¬ 
garding  them  as  well  as  many  other  problems  which  he  meets 
under  the  new  and  changed  conditions.  Authority  has  less 
weight  with  him  than  before  and  he  insists  upon  reasoning 
out  his  conclusions  for  himself.  With  his  larger  range  of 
inquiry  and  vision,  speculation  and  skepticism  unsettle  earlier 
convictions  and  many  readjustments  are  necessary.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  consecrated  home  with  its  wholesome,  Chris¬ 
tian  watchfulness  and  guidance  through  such  a  period  cannot 
be  too  highly  magnified.  The  independence  and  self-reliance 
developing  in  these  years  should  be  so  discreetly  shaped  that 
it  will  ultimately  be  of  that  better  sort  which  holds  fast  to 
that  which  is  good  and  abstains  from  the  appearance  of  evil. 
If  the  child  enters  a  secondary  school  away  from  home,  is  it 
not  evident  that  great  advantage  will  come  from  lodging 
in  a  Christian  home  and  from  entering  a  Christian  school? 
Properly  organized,  the  school  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
the  school  and  the  home,  and  makes  up  in  part  at  least  for 
the  absence  of  the  latter.  I  do  not  see  how  parents  can  fail 
to  recognize  the  great  desirability  of  such  a  school  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  whether  they  intend  pursuing  a 
business  course  or  a  course  in  literature  or  science,  whether 
they  attend  one  year  or  five,  whether  they  are  well  grounded 
in  the  faith  or  almost  persuaded  to  be  anything  or  nothing. 
This  brings  us  directly  to  the  consideration  of  the  question, 

The  Function  of  the  Christian  College. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  now  discussing 
the  function  of  the  university  or  of  a  professional  school,  but 
of  the  college.  University  work  proper  comes  after  the  col- 
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lege  course  is  completed  and  should  not  be  confused  with  it. 
It  is  but  a  step  from  the  secondary  school  to  the  college,  and 
yet  as  that  step  usually  takes  the  youth  away  from  home 
and  its  sacred  influences,  it  is  a  larger  one  than  most  people 
imagine.  It  may  be  but  five  miles  by  rail  and  yet  a  thousand 
by  its  separation  from  those  whose  love  and  counsel  have 
ever  been  his  salvation.  The  social  forces  which  exert  them¬ 
selves  so  powerfully  for  good  or  bad  in  the  high  school,  are 
vastly  more  active  in  the  college.  Self-assertion  and  the  ex¬ 
hilaration  of  his  new  environments  give  surprising  momentum 
toward  a  better  life  or  toward  the  ways  that  end  in  death. 
It  would  seem  strange  that  any  father  or  mother  could  ques¬ 
tion  the  advantage  of  a  Christian  atmosphere  at  such  a  time 
as  that.  Close  observers  say  that  the  first  fortnight  fixes  the 
college  career  of  many  an  incoming  student.  If  the  instruc¬ 
tors  and  students  are  of  a  positive  and  aggressive  Christian 
character,  the  current  is  distinctly  toward  the  better  life  and 
is  more  easily  followed  at  this,  perhaps,  most  vital  period  in 
the  whole  college  life.  If  they  are  indifferent,  the  current 
carries  them  as  readily  in  the  other  direction.  There  are 
few  young  men  and  women,  however  well  trained,  who  are 
not  quickly  affected  by  these  new  personalities  with  whom 
they  come  in  touch,  hence  the  importance  of  the  members  of 
the  faculty  being  as  nearly  ideal  as  possible  in  character,  in 
personal  habits,  and  in  social  accomplishments  as  well  as  in 
scholarship  and  teaching  power. 

Words  are  not  strong  enough  to  magnify  properly  the  part 
that  personality  plays  in  education.  If  I  were  to  say  that  it 
is  the  whole  of  it,  I  would  not  be  saying  too  much  ?nd  yet, 
in  saying  that,  it  is  easy  to  be  misunderstood.  It  is  the 
spiritual  nature  that  stands  revealed  in  personality,  whether 
one  has  much  or  little  of  it.  If  it  be  refined  and  warm  and 
sympathetic;  if  it  be  noble  and  generous  and  magnetic,  its 
power  for  good  cannot  be  over-estimated.  If  sensuous  and 
debased,  who  can  measure  its  power  for  evil?  Even  though 
indifferent  and  unsympathetic,  what  opportunities  are  lost  to 
it?  In  paying  a  tribute  to  a  friend,  Emerson  says,  “All 
things  through  thee  take  nobler  form,”  and  the  good  and  the 
great  everywhere  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  transfigur¬ 
ing  power  of  the  rare  spirits  who  touched  their  lives  in  time 
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of  need.  Rollin,  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  occupied 
a  university  chair,  had  a  most  charming  personality.  “In 
his  character,  learning  was  ennobled  by  virtue  and  virtue 
elevated  by  piety.”  Montesquieu  said  of  him,  “We  feel  a 
secret  satisfaction  in  hearing  virtue  speak.”  Of  the  learned 
and  gentle  Gerson,  it  was  said,  “In  his  day  the  boys  were 
gentlemen.”  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall’s  wonderful  in¬ 
fluence  over  men  is  easily  understood  when  one  is  told  that 
conversation  with  him  was  like  conversing  with  virtue  in  a 
visible  form. 

It  matters  little  what  subject  a  student  may  be  pursuing, 
his  knowledge  of  it  and  its  effect  upon  his  ideals  and  his  life 
will  always  be  colored  by  the  personality  of  his  instructor.  In 
some  cases  its  influence  is  so  marked  that  its  source  is  easily 
recognizable,  even  by  superficial  observers.  It  is  this  fact  that 
gives  the  small  college  its  great  value.  Alexander  spoke  wise¬ 
ly  when  he  congratulated  himself  on  having  Philip  for  his 
father  and  Aristotle  for  his  teacher. 

In  what  particulars  does  a  Christian  college  differ  from 
a  state  or  a  non-Christian  college?  It  perhaps  may  be  well 
to  say  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  ideal  or  typical  Christian 
college.  Both  may  be  equally  well  equipped  and  provided 
with  buildings  and  laboratories  and  manned  with  capable 
instructors.  Both  may  be  offering  the  same  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  and  granting  the  same  degrees.  Wherein  do  they 
differ  ?- 

It  probably  will  be  conceded  at  once  that  in  the  selection  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Christian  college  far  greater  care  is  usually 
taken  in  discovering  the  personal  character  and  religious 
attitude  of  candidates  than  in  other  institutions.  That  is  re¬ 
garded  as  of  equal  importance  with  their  scholastic  and  pro¬ 
fessional  training  and  appointments  are  controlled  by  it  as 
much  as  by  the  latter.  While  the  other  class  of  institutions 
frequently  contains  a  majority  of  active  Christians  among 
their  instructors,  they  not  infrequently  contain  men  of  in¬ 
different  personal  character  as  well  as  of  unfriendly  and  even 
hostile  attitude  toward  the  Christian  religion.  The  fact  that 
they  are  brilliant  teachers  and  leading  lights  in  the  profession 
and  of  high  social  standing,  but  makes  their  influence  over 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  students  more  potent  and  dangerous. 
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Every  young  man  and  woman  admires  the  man  of  genius, 
especially  if  he  is  socially  attractive,  and  naturally  inclines  to 
adopt  his  views  on  social,  moral  and  religious  questions. 
•If  they  be  loose  and  liberal,  or  perchance  skeptical,  they  are 
sure  to  inveigle  and  capture  students  among  all  classes,  though 
no  conscious  effort  may  be  made  to  do  so.  The  apathy,  in¬ 
difference,  or  positively  antagonistic  attitude  of  even  a  small 
proportion  of  the  faculty  partially  if  not  wholly  neutralizes 
the  active  efforts  of  the  Christian  workers,  producing  con¬ 
fusion  and  the  destruction  of  spiritual  life.  The  ideal  faculty 
is  in  unison  on  all  great  moral  questions  and  in  the  essentials 
of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  It  is  more  nearly  assured  in 
a  Christian  college  than  anywhere  else. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  be  construed  in  anyway 
as  disparaging  the  personnel  of  all  or  of  even  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  other  schools.  No  finer 
examples  of  consecrated  men  and  women  can  be  found  any¬ 
where  than  in  their  ranks,  but  the  very  nature  of  the  organi¬ 
zations  of  which  they  are  a  part  not  only  leaves  room  for  the 
antagonism  I  have  just  named,  but  deprives  them  of  the 
larger  opportunity  for  directing  the  religious  thought  of  their 
pupils,  which  they  would  be  encouraged  to  improve  in  Chris¬ 
tian  colleges.  The  church  and  state  are  separated  in  the 
public,  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  they  are  also 
separated  in  the  university.  Each  member  of  its  faculty 
must  recognize  that  fact  in  all  of  his  official  relations  to  the 
student  body,  however  free  he  may  feel  to  use  his  influence 
in  a  personal  way  outside  of  his  classroom.  There  is  no 
such  embarrassment  in  a  Christian  college,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  an  abiding  injunction  to  magnify  the  spiritual  life  in 
season  and  out  of  season. 

A  Christian  college  differs  from  others  in  a  provision  for 
more  or  less  religious  instruction.  This  may  be  provided  at 
the  daily  devotional  hour  or  in  lectures  and  assigned  courses. 
It  is  often  of  a  very  comprehensive  character,  including  a 
brief  systematic  review  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  of  Bible 
history,  Bible  biography  and  Bible  geography;  evidences  of 
Christianity,  Christian  ethics,  Christian  art,  history  of  the 
Christian  church,  Christian  missions,  Christian  education, 
Christian  living,  etc.  Though  all  may  offer  courses  in  the 
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literary  study  of  the  Bible,  the  Christian  college  only  is 
authorized  to  make  that  study  sympathetic  and  personal. 

It  also  differs  in  the  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  private 
life  and  conduct  of  the  individual  student.  It  concerns  itself 
more  with  the  problems  relating  to  the  formation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  character  of  the  individual  than  with  the 
control  of  the  student  body  as  a  whole.  It  recognizes  its 
obligation  to  keep  in  close,  sympathetic  touch  with  as  many 
of  them  as  possible,  not  for  the  purpose  of  surveillance  and 
restriction,  but  rather  for  the  service  it  may  render,  the  as¬ 
sistance  it  may  offer.  The  disposition  on  the  part  of  college 
instructors  in  general  to  regard  the  characters  of  students 
as  already  formed  and  to  disclaim  any  responsibility  for  their 
further  training  is  an  alarming  feature  in  modern  college 
life.  These  are  the  years  of  readjustment,  and  who  is  so  safe 
and  discreet  a  counselor  as  a  high-minded,  sympathetic 
teacher  ? 

No  matter  how  noble  a  youth  may  be,  how  irreproachable 
in  character,  how  stable  in  purpose,  he  needs  the  quickening, 
confirming,  vitalizing  fellowship  of  just  such  a  spirit.  Such 
a  need  is  the  call  of  duty  to  us.  If  we  heed  it,  fewer  parents 
will  have  cause  to  weep  over  the  loss  of  religion  and  of  char¬ 
acter  in  the  sons  and  daughters  who  return-  to  them  from 
the  colleges  to  which  they  were  sent  with  much  bright  an¬ 
ticipations  and  such  loving  solicitude. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Christian  College. 

A  Christian  college  is  established  and  supported  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  young  men  and  women  in  all  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  a  liberal  education  and  to  the  development  of  in¬ 
telligent  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood.  In  many  cases 
it  is  organized  more  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
that  education  and  training  to  the  youth  of  the  particular 
church  under  whose  auspices  it  is  conducted,  though  its  doors 
are  usually  open  to  all.  In  the  internal  organization  of  the 
college,  this  general  object  is  always  kept  in  mind  and  every 
feature  that  finds  a  place  in  it  is  intended  directly  or  indirectly 
to  further  its  realization. 

This  statement  is  not  intended  to  carry  the  impression  that 
every  subject  in  the  course  of  instruction  is  treated  with  a 
theological  bias,  nor  that  the  best  energies  of  the  college  are 
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absorbed  in  the  study  of  theoretical  and  practical  religion. 
The  true  Christian  college  encourages  the  greatest  freedom 
of  interpretation  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  whether  in  science, 
philosophy,  or  religion,  and  nowhere  else  is  it  more  rever¬ 
ently  sought  or  more  stoutly  defended  when  found.  It  con¬ 
tends  that  the  unprejudiced  and  wisely  directed  search  for 
truth  leads  finally  to  the  great  truth,  which  is  the  way  and  the 
life.  It  believes  that  the  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the  body 
more  than  raiment;  that  all  life  finds  its  destiny  in  the  spir¬ 
itual  life  and  all  truth  its  mission  in  contributing  to  the 
realization  of  that  life. 

The  Christian  college  is  maintained  on  the  theory  that  the 
time  of  the  extension  of  intellectual  vision  is  the  time  for  the 
extension  of  spiritual  vision,  and  that  sane  and  safe  religious 
development  is  best  assured  to  the  youth  if  sympathetically 
directed  along  with  his  general  mental  development.  It  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  sub-conscious  forces  acting  upon  him  through 
the  years  of  his  college  course  are  as  effective  in  shaping 
character  as  the  conscious  forces,  and  hence-  the  entire  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  college,  inside  and  outside,  is  organized  with 
scarcely  less  care  than  the  teaching  corps.  The  social,  liter¬ 
ary,  musical,  athletic,  and  other  organizations  connected  with 
it  are  dominated  by  the  same  great  purpose — the  cultivation 
of  manlier  men,  the  development  of  finer  ideals  of  life,  the 
quickening  of  the  nobler  impulses  of  their  natures. 

Without  thought  of  arrogating  to  itself  all  virtue  and  with¬ 
out  playing  the  Pharisee,  it  maintains  that  the  student  body 
generally  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  master  spirits  exert¬ 
ing  themselves  for  good  fellowship  and  social  righteousness 
than  schools  of  the  other  class.  Everybody  knows  how 
powerfully  children  and  young  people  are  affected  by  their 
associates.  In  these  formative  years,  language,  personal 
habits,  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  amusements,  conceptions 
of  duty,  and  a  variety  of  other  things  are  ofttimes  more 
positively  colored  and  directed  by  their  companions  than  by 
the  formal  instruction  of  parents  and  teachers.  The  whole¬ 
some,  purifying,  uplifting  influence  of  a  college-mate  has 
saved  multitudes  of  unstable  youth  to  the  nation  and  the 
church.  It  is  a  notorious  as  well  as  a  pathetic  fact  that  the 
evil  influences  of  others  have  destroyed  many  a  brilliant  and 
promising  youth. 
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Another  great  end  is  served  by  the  Christian  college  which 
cannot  be  served  by  the  other  class.  While  it  the  more  clearly 
and  more  specifically  sets  up  Christian  ideals  of  life  and  con¬ 
duct,  and  kindles  affection  for  them,  it  also  strives  in  a  formal 
way  to  give  that  acquaintance  with  Christian  doctrine  and 
Christian  institutions  that  will  insure  stability  of  character 
and  loyal  devotion  to  them  in  after  life.  This  affection  and 
loyalty  are  not  simply  to  the  Christian  Church  as  a  whole,  but 
also  usually  to  the  particular  church  with  which  the  youth  is 
affiliated — to  its  particular  doctrine,  to  its  history,  to  its 
polity,  to  its  institutions,  to  its  life  and  work.  As  a  result, 
the  youth  returns  from  such  a  college  enlightened  and  trained 
for  service,  fitted'  for  leadership  in  the  church  and  in  the 
community.  It  is  upon  these  colleges  that  the  church  always 
has  depended  and  always  will  depend  for  recruits  to  fill  the 
places  of  those  who  fall  in  its  ranks,  and  to  forward  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  kingdom  of  peace.  Not  only  is  the  main  supply 
of  larger  minded  and  larger  hearted  Christian  lay  workers 
being  provided  by  the  Christian  colleges,  but  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  clergy  among  all  denominations  comes 
almost  exclusively  from  them.  Except  in  occasional  cases, 
the  atmosphere  of  no  other  class  of  institutions  is  sufficiently 
spiritual  and  sympathetic  to  stimulate  consecration  and  en¬ 
courage  preparation  for  the  gospel  ministry.  The  personnel 
and  morale  of  students  and  faculty,  already  mentioned,  afford 
them  most  grateful  and  inspiring  fellowship.  The  Christian 
college  as  the  embodiment  of  Christian  ideals  of  culture  and 
of  life,  as  the  center  of  the  affections  and  hopes  of  the  church, 
as  the  recipient  of  its  benefactions,  the  object  of  its  prayers, 
the  leader  of  its  thought,  the  source  of  its  strength,  the  pre¬ 
server  of  its  integrity,  the  defender  of  its  faith,  the  Mecca 
of  its  youth,  is  above  all  other  colleges  the  place  for  a  can¬ 
didate  for  sacred  orders  to  seek  the  education  that  will  best 
fit  him  for  his  holy  calling.  There  he  takes  into  himself  all 
that  the  church  at  large  and  his  own  particular  church  stands 
for.  He  learns  and  loves  its  history;  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  and  reveres  the  names  of  its  fathers  and  leaders;  he 
imbibes  its  spirit;  its  creed  and  mission  become  more  precious 
to  him  than  worldly  position  or  honor.  The  days  within  the 
walls  of  such  a  college,  the  hallowed  associations  with  kind-red 
spirits,  the  thrill  of  victory  after  struggle,  ever  continue  to 
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inspire  him  to  greater  endeavor  and  to  more  unselfish  service. 
The  life  of  the  Christian  Church  is  dependent  upon  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  consecration  of  its  ministry.  Without  the 
Christian  College  there  would  soon  be  no  ministry  worth 
mentioning,  no  church  worth  saving.  This  is  a  proper  place 
to  note  that  a  recent  enquiry  showed  that  out  of  1,844 
students  in  the  theological  seminaries,  almost  1,700  were 
graduates  of  or  educated  in  Christian  colleges. 

The  Christian  colleges  have  ever  stood  for  the  higher  ideals 
of  scholarship,  and  having  been  zealous  defenders  of  the 
classics  as  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education.  They 
have  been  slow  to  yield  to  the  demand  for  a  modification  of 
their  curricula  to  include  technical  and  professional  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  in  yielding  have  insisted  on  protecting  the  time- 
honored  standards  of  culture  as  fully  as  possible.  While  they 
have  been  compelled  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  plain  living, 
they  have  not  failed  to  do  a  corresponding  amount  of  high 
thinking.  Though  the  more  conservative  forces  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  world,  they  have  been  sufficiently  independent  and 
progressive  to  maintain  an  influential  position  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  in  all  walks  of  life.  Their  graduates  are 
everywhere  the  generous  promoters  of  educational  sentiment 
and  educational  progress. 

A  Praiseworthy  Record. 

The  record  of  the  Christian  colleges  in  this  country  is 
practically  the  record  of  its  industrial,  civil  and  religious 
progress.  Take  them  and  their  influence  out  of  its  life  and  it 
is  shorn  of  much  of  its  honor  and  glory. 

Statistics  are  not  always  the  best  index  of  educational 
efficiency,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  work  in  all  national  and 
community  activities  is  done  by  men  and  women  whose 
names  do  not  find  a  place  in  congressional  directories  and 
national  cyclopoedias.  A  few  data,  however,  will  give  further 
significance  to  this  discussion : 

Eight  of  the  nine  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  are  college-bred.  Seven  of  the  eight  are  from 
Christian  colleges.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty-six  presidents  of 
the  United  States  were  college-bred.  Sixteen  of  the  eighteen 
came  from  Christian  colleges.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty-six 
recognized  masters  in  American  literature  were  college-bred. 
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Only  one  of  them  is  a  graduate  of  a  college  supported  at 
public  expense.  Of  the  members  of  the  last  Congress  re¬ 
ceiving  a  college  education  over  two-thirds  received  it  at 
Christian  colleges.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  graduates  of 
American  colleges,  now  sufficiently  prominent  as  leaders  in 
our  national  life  to  be  named  in  “Who’s  Who  in  America,” 
are  graduates  of  these  same  colleges.  The  proportion  was 
much  larger  twenty-five  years  ago,  for  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  there  were  comparatively 
few  state  universities  proper  and  that  their  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence  was  somewhat  limited.  Since  that  time,  they  have 
increased  greatly  in  numbers,  wealth  and  influence,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  West.  All  told,  however,  there  are  but  forty- 
two  of  them,  with  an  attendance  in  the  collegiate  department 
in  1902  of  about  31,000  students,  as  against  four  hundred  col¬ 
leges,  nominally  at  least  under  church  control,  with  about 
63,000  students  in  that  department.  The  report  of  the 
National  Comriiissioner  of  Education  for  1902,  the  latest 
available  for  all,  gives  the  attendance  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  2,932  and  the  total  at  the  thirty  church  colleges  in 
the  state  at  14,372;  the  professors  and  instructors,  296  and 
1,150  respectively;  volumes  in  the  libraries  79,000  as  against 
624,000 ;  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  and  equipment, 
$1,500,000  against  $12,225,000.  The  endowment  of  the  church 
institutions  approximated  $26,000,000,  making  a  total  perma¬ 
nent  investment  of  $38-,225,ooo  in  higher  education.  These 
colleges  spent  $1,540,000  for  the  year  for  current  expenses. 
All  of  the  foregoing  figures  are  larger  for  1905,  but  the  pro¬ 
portion  is  probably  about  the  same.  They  show  that  the 
Christian  colleges  of  Illinois  are  furnishing  instruction  for 
almost  five-sixths  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  are 
seeking  a  collegiate  education.  The  average  cost  per  student 
is  less  than  half  the  amount  the  state  pays,  but  if  the  state 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  those  now 
attending  the  church  schools  at  the  rate  it  pays  for  those  in 
its  own  university,  it  would  add  to  its  annual  burden  for 
this  purpose  over  three  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

No  one  can  read  these  figures  without  a  thrill  of  surprise 
and  satisfaction  at  the  magnificent  record  these  institutions 
arc  making  for  higher  education  in  our  state.  In  many  other 
states  they  are  doing  equally  as  well.  If  they  were  to  close 
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their  doors  to-morrow,  what  a  calamity  it  would  be  to  the 
nation ! 

The  old  story  that  the  day  of  the  small  colleges  is  over  will 
continue  to  be  repeated,  but  they  will  just  as  surely  go  on 
doing  their  noble  work,  sanctified  and  made  effective  by  the 
sacrifices  and  prayers  of  their  generous-hearted  benefactors 
and  faithful  faculties.  They  keep  alive  the  ideal  of  culture 
and  Christian  activity  in  thousands  of  communities  which 
would  never  be  reached  by  the  larger  institutions,  save  in  a 
limited  way.  Indeed  the  greater  universities,  whether  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  church  or  state,  are  dependent  upon  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  activity  of  the  smaller  colleges  for  their  patronage 
and  support  to  an  extent  that  few  people  realize.  As  the 
small  streams  make  up  the  large  river  that  flows  to  the  sea, 
so  these  colleges  contribute  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  army  of  eager  young  men  and  women  who 
are  seeking  the  advantages  of  the  great  centers  of  learning. 
We  have  seen  the  aggregates  in  the  foregoing  figures.  Let  us 
magnify  their  meaning. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  repeat  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie’s  recent  utterance  about  the  small  college.  He  says : 
‘T  have  been  looking  largely  into  small  colleges  of  late.  I 
think  a  young  man  who  goes  into  a  small  college  receives 
a  better  education  than  in  a  large  one.  I  like  to  see  men 
excelling  in  head  expansion  rather  than  in  sports.”  Dr. 
Dexter,  in  a  recent  exhaustive  study  to  discover  the  best  col¬ 
lege,  concludes  that  the  chances  of  eminent  success  for  the 
graduate  of  the  college  with  less  than  500  students  is  1.40 
per  cent;  for  the  graduate  of  the  college  with  500  to  1,000 
students,  .94  per  cent;  for  the  graduate  of  the  college  with 
1,000  or  more,  only  .86  per  cent.  The  man  sent  by  the  nation 
to  supervise  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
greatest  engineering  feat  now  facing  the  twentieth  century, 
is  a  graduate  of  a  small  Illinois  college.  His  first  assistant 
was  also  largely  educated  there. 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  function  of  the  Christian  col¬ 
lege,  there  has  been  n-o  disposition  to  disparage  the  work  for 
which  the  state  institutions  were  organized.  They  merit  the 
highest  meed  of  praise  and  the  liberal  support  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  They  are  doing  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion,  but  for  reasons  which  I  hope  I  have  already  made  clear, 
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they  make  the  more  imperative  the  necessity  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  liberally  equipped,  well  endowed,  and  properly  con¬ 
ducted  Christian  colleges. 

Its  own  sustenance  and  perpetuation  is  one  of  the  great 
objects  for  which  the  state  supports  education.  That  same 
object  prompts  the  church  in  establishing  colleges.  In  so  doing, 
however,  it  also  contributes  to  the  support  and  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  state  by  furnishing  the  very  elements  most  essen¬ 
tial  and  which  of  itself  the  state  can  never  provide.  For 
this  reason  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  work  these  institutions  a*e  doing  on  the 
part  of  many  public  school  officials.  Their  relation  to  the 
educational  system  of  the  state,  particularly  in  the  West,  has 
always  been  so  poorly  defined  that  the  state  has  not  reaped 
the  direct  benefits  that  otherwise  might  have  resulted.  Their 
interests  are  in  no  way  antagonistic  and  both  are  losing  much 
by  the  lack  of  closer  articulation  and  more  sympathetic  co¬ 
operation. 

Who  can  estimate  the  gain  that  would  come  to  the  state 
by  correlating  and  unifying  all  its  great  educational  forces 
into  a  rational  system,  in  which  would  be  recognized  and 
preserved  the  elements  for  which  we  all  stand  and  in  which 
each  would  be  working  with  constantly  increasing  interest 
and  efficiency? 

Such  being  the  function  of  the  institutions  of  learning  under 
denominational  care,  it  would  appear  that  the  young  people 
of  the  church  ought  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  them  and 
should  go  to  them  for  their  collegiate  education  and  also  that 
parents  should  not  forget  the  special  advantages  they  offer, 
when  choosing  a  college  home  for  their  children.  As  they 
are  doing  such  a  great  service  for  the  church  and  for  Chris¬ 
tianity,  they  are  certainly  entitled  to  the  generous  considera¬ 
tion  and  support  of  men  and  women  whose  means  enable 
them  to  assist  in  providing  the  necessary  funds  for  their 
proper  equipment  and  management. 
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